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‘ A Suggestion. 


CORRESPONDENT, in describing in another column 

the beauties of Roan Mountain, in North Carolina 

and Tennessee, refers to the destruction of the forest in the 
valley of the Doe River, in the latter state. More than 
once in these columns we have alluded to the wealth and 
beauty of the southern mountain-forest, which no other 
forest of deciduous trees equals in variety, attractiveness 
and splendor. It is as wonderful in its way as the Sequoia 
and the Redwood-forests in California are in their way, 
and far more beautiful and interesting. On the slopes of 
the high mountains of Carolina and Tennessee the prin- 
cipal trees of the Appalachian forests attain their greatest 
size and perfection, and in a ride of a few hours, covering 
a rise in elevation of 4,000 or 5,000 feet, one may see grow- 
ing in their supreme perfection the trees of the south, like 
the Magnolias, the trees of the middle states, like the Ashes, 
the Oaks, the Maples and the Lindens, then the Birches, 
the Pines, the Mountain Ashes and the Spruces of the ex- 
treme north. In these forests the Chestnut grows to its 
greatest size. The Wild Cherry produces trunks six feet in 
diameter, and the Tulip-trees send up stems still more 
massive. The White Oak, the Red Oak, the Black Oak, 
the Chestnut Oak and the Scarlet Oak attain here their 
greatest height and girth of stem ; here the Snowdrop-tree, 
or Halesia, the shrubby ornament of our northern gardens, 
develops a great trunk free of branches for a hundred feet 
above the ground ; here are the greatest Ash-trees on the 
continent, the noblest Hickories and the tallest and state- 
liest Hemlocks. In this wonderful region the Kalmiagrows 
to the dimensions of a good-sized Apple-tree, the Tupelo is 
a forest-giant and the Rhododendrons are tree-like in size 
and habit. The Sweet Birch of the Smokies dwarfs the 
biggest Birch-trees of the north, and the Sugar Maples of 
New England are as pigmies in comparison with the Maple- 
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trees of the south. In early spring the floor of the forest is 
lighted up by the fiery heads of Azalea calendulacea, which 
decks for miles the upper mountain-slopes with solid 
masses of bloom, while Azalea arborescens dips its pure 
white fragrant flowers into every mountain-brook. 

What has happened to the forests of the Doe River valley 
will happen to the forests of every other valley of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains, which sooner or later must give up 
their stores of timber to supply the wants of a nation which 
for more than a century has been wasting its fairest herit- 
age. The best Walnut-trees and the best Cherry-trees in 
all the mountain-region have been bought up singly by 
speculators and converted into lumber. It is now almost 
impossible to find a large individual of either. Many of 
the remotest and most inaccessible valleys of the Smoky 
Mountains have already lost their best Tulipstrees, and as 
the demand for timber increases the wood-chopper will 
penetrate deeper and deeper into the recesses of these 
mountain-forests. 

The destruction of all the large trees is now only a mat- 
ter of comparatively a few years, and unless some measure 
can be adopted for the preservation of a block of this forest 
the inhabitants of America born fifty years from now will 
go to their graves without the opportunity of seeing the 
character of the trees their country produced when all con- 
ditions favored forest-growth. 

The nation has decided to hold forever, for the instruc- 
tion and enjoyment of the people, a portion of the Sequoia- 
forest in California ; the civilized world has applauded this 
action. Not less important is the preservation, for all 
time, of a portion of the southern deciduous forest. This 
can only be accomplished by the nation, as any adequate 
forest-reservation in the southern Alleghanies would extend 
beyond the borders of a single state, and there is certainly 
nothing within the power of Congress to accomplish that 
would afford a more useful object-lesson or indicate a 
higher degree of civilization than the purchase and protec- 
tion of a good example of this forest, that future gener- 
ations of men may see and understand the capacity of 
American soil, and the beauty and majesty of its supreme 
products. It would not be difficult to select an area of mod- 
erate extent which should serve this purpose, and the first 
cost and subsequent care of such a reservation would not 
be large in proportion to the material benefits to be derived 
from it. Roan Mountain itself, on many accounts, would 
make the best reservation; the summit is exceptionally 
beautiful, and may be used by the public without injury 
to the forest ; the peculiar position of the mountain makes 
the view from it more varied and extended than that from 
any other peak of eastern North America, while the rail- 
road brings this mountain almost to the doors of a large 
population. These advantages, and the fact that the sum- 
mit of the Roan is already occupied by a large and pros- 
perous hotel, which is soon to be extended, would greatly 
add to the cost of the property, while the value of the 
mountain, as a forest-reservation, intended to illustrate the 
character and quality of the southern forest, is lessened by 
the removal of large trees of several varieties. A cheaper 
reservation, and one that would be more desirable, so far 
as relates to the actual condition of the forest, could be 
found in the Big Smoky Mountains, or in one of the cross- 
ranges which connect them with the Blue Ridge. Here a 
forest almost primeval and of unapproachable grandeur 
can be found, although a reservation made here would for 
many years at least be difficult of access, and would lack 
the extended view and open Rhododendron-crowned sum- 
mit of the Roan. ° 

The subject is one of importance to all Americans inter- 
ested in the prosperity and future of the country, and Con- 
gress cannot do better than appoint a commission of ex- 
perts to investigate the matter of a forest-reservation in the 
southern Alleghanies, and, if such a reservation is found 
practicable, to devise means for securing and maintaining 
it. Ifsuch a reservation can be made, and a few square 
miles of the Redwood-forests of the California coast can 
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be reserved, examples of the three most interesting forests 
in the world, the southern-Alleghany deciduous forest, the 
coniferous forest of the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
with its Sequoias and Sugar Pines, and the Redwood-forest 
of the Pacific coast, will be saved to interest and instruct 
future generations of men who will see in them the great 
marvels of vegetable growth which, without the interven- 
tion of the nation, are doomed to speedy destruction. 


The Terrace at Haddon Hall. 


E print the accompanying illustration of the terrace at 
Haddon Hall (p. 329) as one of the most beautiful 
examples which could possibly be found of a combination of 
architectural and natural forms. The battlemented Eliza- 
bethan wing of the famous house is fine in itself, owing to 
good proportions and a noble simplicity of design; and 
the terrace with its broad flight of steps is well in keeping 
with it. But if we fancy them deprived of this foreground 
of level turf, this mantle of Ivy, and this background of 
luxuriant trees, we imagine a commonplace although good, 
instead of an extremely dignified, beautiful and individual 
effect. Nor, in the aspect of the verdurous environment, 
could we fancy any change which would be an improvement. 
The solid clipped hedge between the path and the walls 
gives the latter a base which brings them into harmony 
with the lawn. The Ivy grows in characteristically heavy 
masses but has not been allowed to infringe unduly upon 
the windows, and the contrast between the draped and 
the naked battlements is very picturesque. Then, just atthe 
end of the house, the peculiarly heavy way in which the 
Ivy falls from the top of the wall admirably unites it with 
the trees beyond. These trees, rising back of the terrace, 
give it great dignity and make it seem a part of the main 
structure rather than an addition to it; and the Ivy does 
not clothe the terrace wall so thickly as to conceal its 
character. Of course in such a case it is impossible to say 
how much of the perfection of the result has been due to 
artistic gardening skill, and how much to the happy chances 
of nature. Yet one must suppose that, if constant atten- 
tion were not paid to masses of foliage like these, they 
would soon overrun everything, and turn what is now an 
ideal combination of architectural and natural forms into 
a featureless mass of green. 

Haddon Hall, one of the most famous of the great country- 
seats of England, stands eight miles from the town of 
Matlock, in a very beautiful region of country, on a bold 
eminence on the east side of the river Wye, and not many 
miles from Chatsworth, the equally famous but more mod- 
est seat of the Duke of Devonshire. Haddon Hall, soon after 
the Norman Conquest, was owned by the Avenell family, 
from whom it passed to the Vernons. Sir John Vernon, 
who was called the King of the Peak from his magnificent 
scale of living and lavish hospitality, and who died soon 
after the accession of Elizabeth, was the last male heir of 
this family, and Haddon Hall passed, by the marriage of 
his daughter, to the Manners family, who were then the 
Earls and are now the Dukes of Rutland. It remained 
their principal seat until the beginning of the last century, 
when it was superseded by Belvoir Castle in Leicestershire. 

To this fact is probably due its preservation in -its old- 
time estate. No part of it is of later date than the sixteenth 
century, while the chapel shows the style of the reign of 
Henry VL., and the tower above the gateway is supposed 
to have been built in that of Edward III. The gallery, 
which dates from the time of Elizabeth, seems to be the 
portion represented in our picture. At this time the great 
terraced gardens were also laid out. The park, once very 
fine, was plowed up and put under cultivation about 
ninety years ago, but some fine groups of trees were 
allowed to remain in the vicinity of the house. 


WE are glad to observe the persistent efforts which are 
put forth by some enterprising manufacturers of bicycles 
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to have on exhibition at the Columbian Fair samples of well- 
made roads, in order that the people may become thoroughly 
acquainted with their value and the method of construct- 
ing them. Of course, good roads would be an especial 
boon to the makers of these machines, but they would be 
of advantage to every man, woman and child in the country, 
and we do not feel inclined to refrain from a grateful recog- 
nition of the work by Colonel Pope and his fellows, simply 
because they, along with all the rest of us, would reap 
some benefit from an exhibition of this sort. The famous 
journey from Chicago to New York by relays of wheelmen 
did a great deal toward enlightening public opinion as to 
the quality of our roads, since it was proved that over all 
the route between the two cities there was practically no 
road whatever in first-class condition. Good roads would, 
without a doubt, increase the sale of wheels, but on the 
other hand it is probable that the invention of the bicycle 
and its rapidly increasing use, both for business and 
pleasure, will do much toward hastening the improvement 
of our highways. 

Indeed, it seems unfortunate that, instead of trying to 
secure a small specimen of good road at the Fair, the effort 
had not been begun earlier, so that a much more important 
and imposing exhibition of good roads might have been se- 
cured. The suggestion is, of course, made too late, but, if 
the co-operation of the various state governments could 
have been secured, it would not have been impossible 
to have had one perfect road from New York to 
Chicago ready for use during the Fair. It is a long journey 
from this city to Chicago, but we have no doubt that if 
there was a good road between the two cities there 
would be thousands of tourists who would make the entire 
journey by bicycle next year, and, of course, there would be 
thousands more who would start from intervening places. 
If too late for this, the wheelmen at least ought to begin at 
once to agitate for a road between New York and Phila- 
delphia, or between New York and Boston, built in the most 
approved way, and kept in absolutely perfect order from 
end to end. 


In a personal letter recently received, Monsieur Naudin, 
writing from the Villa Thuret, in Antibes, says : 


Speaking of Oaks, I am making an experiment which will per- 
haps be useful to the Algerians, the grafting of the Chestnut 


on Quercus Mirbeckii, a common tree in Algeria. The grafts 
have succeeded in a marvelous manner so far at least. 

Prunus Davidiana, of which you speak in GARDEN AND 
ForREST, fruits freely at the Villa Thuret. Here it is a vigorous 
tree which is not attacked by the insects or fungi which de- 
stroy our Peach-trees. We are going to plant the seeds to ob- 
tain stock upon which you graft the common Peach in the 
hope that the grafted plants will be less liable to disease and 
insect attack. The fruit is as large as a walnut, with very thin 
flesh, and is not edible. 

Among Vines I have an interesting novelty, the first fruiting 
in France of Vitis rugosa (or V. Coignetiz) of Japan, a 
dicecious species. Fora long time we only had male plants, 
but from seed received three years ago from Japan we have 
raised female plants which have flowered, and the flowers, 
being fertilized by insects have produced handsome bunches 
of grapes much earlier than those of the common Vine, which 
is just coming into flower. Later we shall be able to judge if 
these Japanese grapes possess any economic value. 


Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


T= pleasantest way to approach this noble pleasure-ground 

is from the suburbs of Philadelphia, for, until the pro- 
jected boulevard from the City Hall buildings is completed, the 
rattling of one’s bones over the rough pavements from the 
heart of the city is very fatiguing. The entrance from German- 
town gives one, however, a delightful drive through that his- 
toric suburb, with its quaint old houses lining its main street, 
and thence through the more modern highways, bordered by 
handsome houses set in spacious grounds. Should one choose 
the Wissahickon way, he makes a détour through the most 
gern ge region within the confines of the park, or should 

e desire a more direct approach, a series of cross-country 
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roads will enable him to reach, in less,time, the more formal 
section of the grounds. There are many points about Fair- 
mount Park which give it exceptional advantages as a place of 
resort, and the admixture of formality with rustic wildness 
gives food for all tastes. The Wissahickon drive has always 
been full of charm for those who love the shaded banks of a 
tumbling stream, winding through dense foliage and bordered 
by picturesque rocks hung with vines and ferns, and this, to 
the lover of seclusion and country charm, will always be the 
loveliest and most delightful portion of the park. But, on the 
other hand, the great bridges overarching the broad Schuyl- 
kill, the thronged driveways along its witow-plented banks, 
the group of buildings that survive the centennial exhibition 
with their surrounding of formal flower-beds, and, added to 
all, the view of the huge city with its towers and spires, will 
be ever full of attraction for the general public. 

These two rivers, the Schuylkill and the Wissahickon, are the 
distinctive feature of this park ; the one giving to it an imposin 
effect, and the other an exquisite rural charm. The great rail- 
road bridge that spans the — stream frames pleasing 
pictures in its arches. Along either bank wind wide, smooth 
driveways thronged with carriages and pedestrians, while 
countless gayly painted boats of varying shapes and sizes add 
to the cheerfulness of the scene. The shores of the river 
show wooded capes and pleasant bays of foliage ; the throng 
smiles and chatters; groups of laughing young people rattle 
by on bicycles. Now and then a little cavalcade of riders 
dashes along, and the whole effect is joyous and gay. 

I note the generally cheerful aspect of the frequenters of 
American parks, in contrast with the bored and uninterested 
look of people in London and Paris, who take their perfunc- 
tory airing leaning back languidly against the cushions and 
looking neither to the right nor to the left. Here, people en- 
joy the. parks; they smile, they sit erect, there is an air of 
exhilaration and happiness about them refreshing to behold. 
There is a certain infectious gayety in the scene, as if the world 
took its airing because it desired the fun, and not simply to be 
in the fashion. This is very apparent even among the serious 
Philadelphians, who relax the gravity of their aspect when they 
drive, and seem evidently to rejoice in the bright air and quick 
movement of the changing scene. 

Two buildings of the exhibition of 1876 are still preserved in 
the park—Memorial Hall, which serves as a museum of pic- 
tures and relics, and Horticultural Hall, which affords shelter 
for tropical plants and for other delicate things which are used 
for the summer adornment of the grounds. Around these two 
edifices formal gardening is befitting, and here I found, in April, 
thick gay beds of Pansies and Tulips and Hyacinths that filled the 
air with fragrance. It was too early for much foliage, but 
there was a shimmer of green amid the ruddy tree-tops of the 
woods, Cherry and Peach-trees were blossoming bravely, and 
the Willows were in early leaf, casting golden reflections into 
the streams over which they hung. The charm of budding 
spring breathed gayety and cheer, and the whole effect of the 
park, thronged with people, was inspiring. The Philadelphians 
take pride and delight in their park, as well they may, forsuch 
an open tract of ground (2,800 acres) near a great city is a won- 
derful possession, and the story of its gradual growth from its 
original small size is full of interest. 

It dates back as far as 1812, when the Philadelphians, desir- 
ing to obtain a supply of fresh water free from the impurities 
of city drainage, purchased the precipitous bluff known from 
earliest days as ‘‘Faire Mount” over Schuylkill, which was 
then considered a remote spot. The first purchase was of five 
acres, but gradually other land was acquired, so that as early 
as 1828 the whole quantity was twenty-four acres, for which 
about $117,000 had been paid, After the water-works had been 
established on a scale unexampled at that time for magnitude 
and excellence, the good taste and judgment of the projector 
suggested the planting of trees and vines to hide the rugged 
rocks. At that time all the surroundings were rural; beauti- 
ful country-seats were situated on either bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, and there were no factories or villages along the river 
for a stretch of fifteen miles. 

For more than twenty years Philadelphia reposed in the be- 
lief of the unsurpassable excellence and perpetuity of the Fair- 
mount water-works, but at the end of that time it was rudely 
awakened to a consciousness that the ancient country-seats 
were being deserted, and that manufactories and villages were 
clustering upon the river-banks, and endangering the purity of 
the water-supply. With characteristic public spirit the leading 
men urged prompt action, and, in spite of the usual opposition 
always encountered by the advancers of popular improve- 
ments, they were able to accomplish their purpose. An op- 
portunity offered for buying Lemon Hill, an estate of forty-five 
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acres, belonging in Revolutionary times to Robert Morris, the 
patriot financier, and later to a successful merchant of liberal 
taste, whose embellishments had made it the pride of Phila- 
delphia as Pratt’s garden. It finally fell into other hands, and 
a commercial revolution enabled the city to purchase it for 
$75,000 to protect the water-works. But not as yet was this 
ground considered a park for the people. For twenty years 
more there was a struggle between public spirit and official- 
ism, and not until September 28, 1855, was an ordinance of 
councils approved which ‘devoted and dedicated to public 
use as a park the Lemon Hill estate, to be known by the name 
of Fairmount Park.” 

Another tract of land of forty-five acres was tendered to the 
city in 1854 by some generous citizens; but, as such benefac- 
tions are often treated, it was received with reluctance, and 
two years elapsed before the conditions of acceptance were 
fulfilled by laying out avenues and walks to enable it to be 
used as a pleasure-ground. 

In 1857 thirty-four acres more were bought by subscription 
and tendered to the city, and again this gift was stoutly resisted 
by an opposition that did not shrink from denouncing not only 
the action, but the motive of the donors. But at last the large- 
minded men carried their point, and the Sedgeley tract, which 
also was once the property of Robert Morris, was added to 
Fairmount Park, and the munificence of the donors was 
gracefully recognized by the reluctant city. 

A reference to the old documents in the Philadelphia library 
shows Holmes’ map, dated A. D. 1687, to contain a manor of 
nearly two thousand acres called Springettsberry, which con- 
tains Faire Mount. This manor, sold by the commissioners of 
William Penn, and passing through various hands, has most of 
its disjointed fragments reunited as one body in the eastern 
area of Fairmount Park. Many of the contributions for the 
two tracts given by subscription were of a most generous na- 
ture, ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, but the greatest number 
of them were in sums of $100. 

From this point there was less obstruction, the park grew in 
popular favor, and a large tract of land was bought on the 
western bank of the Schuylkill by four patriotic citizens, and 
then offered to the city at the reasonable price at which it had 
been obtained. This time there was no hesitation, and the 
noble estate of Lansdowne, containing over one hundred and 
forty acres, was secured for something less than $85,000, being 
a smaller price per acre than was paid for any other piece of 
land bought for this purpose up to that time. In 1867 an act 
was passed by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, with the entire concurrence of the city of 
Philadelphia, giving a right, title and ownership to the ground 
appropriated for public purposes to the city, and providing 
that it should ‘‘ ever be maintained as an open public place or 
park, for the health and enjoyment of the people of said city 
and the preservation of the water-supply of Philadelphia.” 
The act further provided a Park Commission, composed of 
certain city officials and ten private citizens, to be appointed 
every five years by the District Court and the Court of Common 
Pleas, and to them the care and management of the grounds 
were entrusted, as well as the plans and necessary expenditures 
for their improvement and maintenance. 

In 1868 the Park Commission prepared a bill for the Legis- 
lature concerning the boundaries of the park, and at that time 
the total area prescribed by the Assembly amounted to 2,240 
acres, to which two more public-spirited citizens, Jesse and his 
sister Rebecca George, members of the Society of Friends,added 
as a benefaction eighty-three acres of valuable land which had 
been the uninterrupted home of their ancestors for many gen- 
erations, only reserving an annual payment to Jesse George of 
four thousand dollars by the city during his life, and one thou- 
sand to his sister, whose share of the property was one-fifth. 
This part of the park, in ogres | of the generous givers, is 
known as George’s Hill, by resolution of the commission, in 
handsome acknowledgment of this munificent grant. 

After consultation with Messrs. Olmsted and Vaux, of New 
York, and Mr. Robert ‘Morris Copeland, of Boston, a still 
further extension of the park was urged by the committee, 
both for the preservation of the water-supply and for the ac- 
commodation of the rapidly increasing population, and it was 
suggested that the romantic scenery of the Wissahickon would 
form an addition of untold value to the beauty and usefulness 
of the park. 

This suggestion of the committee was accepted, and a chief 
engineer appointed to carry out the work. Drives and walks 
were constructed, springs were improved and ornamented, 
thousands of trees were planted, and permanent park bound- 
ary monuments placed in position, new acquisitions of land 
were made, and the work progressed steadily, till in 1878 
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the land belonging to the park amounted to 2,791 acres, a 
larger acreage than that of any park in this country. In 1876 
the park was the site of the Centennial Exhibition, and to pro- 
vide for the buildings and other accommodations for so great a 
number of people, many topographical changes were necessi- 
tated. The buildings were afterward removed, with the ex- 
ception of those mentioned above, and the grounds, as far as 
might be, restored to their original condition, though some of 
the modifications of the surface were permanent; but it is 
claimed that these changes were rather to the advantage than 
the disadvantage of the park. Not long since the house occu- 
pied by William Penn, during his life-time, was removed, brick 
by brick, and rebuilt within the park, where it is an object of 
much interest to visitors. 

One of the men most closely associated with the organiza- 
tion of the park was the venerable Eli K. Price, who con- 
tinued in his office of Commissioner till after the age of eighty, 
furthering its interests always with assiduity and wisdom. As 
Chairman of the Committee of land purchases he had much 
to do with the acquisition of the valuable country-seats that 
were incorporated in its domain, and his sound judgment in 
matters of business enabled the commissioners to purchase 
while pn gn was low, so that, vast as was the expenditure, 
it was still reasonable compared to the actual value of the 
land acquired. Over seven millions of dollars were expended 
in the mere acquirement of the property, which shows the 
admirable public spirit of Philadelphia, which is always to be 
depended upon in matters of real moment. In a report 
written by Mr. Price in 1878, at the age of eighty, occur the fol- 
lowing pregnant sentences: 

“The worth of life to us all is to live it and prolong it in 
health and enjoyment, and it is by thus doing that we best 
show our gratitude to the Giver of life. Conceive of our ap- 
proximate million, and coming millions, as being without 
Fairmount Park, can any human imagination begin to esti- 
mate the sum of human health and happiness that would be 
lost to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the world? Who could 
make the trial to run the parallel of the value of ten million 
dollars as the price of the park invested, and running at in- 
terest for the city, with the successive generations of her 
millions of people without the culture, and health and hap- 
piness of the park, and not feel humiliation, and without 
being shocked at the meanness of the suggestion. Money 
is a sacred trust indeed for its potency for good, but life, health, 
happiness, and gratitude to God are worth more than all 
hoarded wealth. We have and will keep this park; we will 
improve and love it; it shall be our — and perpetual en- 
joyment; it shall be for us ‘a thing of beauty, and a joy for- 
ever.’” 

A city in the breasts of whose citizens beats so patriotic a 
spiritas this may well be proud of them, and of the boon 
they have received at their hands, and well may they 

lory in the magnificence of this immense park, with its 
orests of venerable trees, its stately and charming rivers, its 
picturesque glens, its fine old homesteads, where but the 
great Oaks survive, its splendid and varied outlooks, its wild 
romantic resorts, and rolling hills clad in verdure. There is 
a wealth of vegetation upon this rich well-watered soil that 
makes cultivation not so much a struggle with nature, as a 
work of pleasure in directing it, and the long existence upon 
the spot of many venerable groups of trees gives a dignity 
and permanence to the aspect of this fertile park that is lack- 
ing in those of more modern construction. Indeed, the middle 
states, with their longer season, their greater depth of soil, can 
boast of finer trees than New England shows, except in its 
most favored sections, as in the ce valley, for in- 
stance; and the whole effect of Fairmount Park was to me 
most lovely and impressive even before the summer had 
clothed it with its greatest weight of foliage. 

One can well imagine the relief of its cool shades to the 
citizen baked in the brick oven of the level city throughout 
the torrid heats of a Philadelphia summer, and bless the fore- 
sight of those wise and generous men who provided for them 
this gentle and cool retreat, which must mean life itself to 


millions in the future. 
Hingham, Mass. Ki M. C. Robbins. 


Midsummer Shrubbery in North Carolina. 


i bo a neighbor's yard stands the largest plant of Vitex Agnus- 
castus (the Chaste-tree) I have ever seen. It is fully fifteen 
feet high and twenty feet across the top. Just now it is 
covered all over with its clusters of blue flowers. The books 
all call the flowers of this shrub “ pale lilac,” and so they are 
under glass, but out-of-doors there is only the faintest tinge of 
lilac to distinguish them from pure blue, and at a little distance 
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the effect of the mass of bloom is clean blue. It is strange that 
more use has not been made of this plant here, as the tree I 
have mentioned is the only one I have seen in Raleigh. A 
profuse flowering shrub with blue flowers is a rarity at any 
time, and particularly at midsummer. 

In strong contrast with the Chaste-tree, the double-flowered 
Pomegranates have been making a gorgeous display for nearly 
amonth. The brilliant scarlet flowers, as large as an ordinary 
rose, scattered over the glossy foliage of a tree twenty feet 
high, have a very pretty effect. There is in Raleigh one large 
arid old Pomegranate of the double-flowering sort that annual} 
produces flowers running all the way from pure white cacougie 
flesh-color, pink, white and scarlet striped, to the most brilliant 
entire scarlet. I saw last week a superb bouquet cut from this 
tree, which illustrated its sportive character well. 

White Oleanders, too, have begun their all-summer cam- 
paign of bloom. The single white sort seems to be the hardi- 
est, and stands our winters in sheltered places quite well, 
while the pink-flowered sorts are invariably badly killed back 
if not carefully protected. If allowed tomake a mass of shoots 
from the ground it is easy to protect any Oleander through the 
winter here. 

But the popular shrub just now is the Gardenia, or Cape 
Jasmine. The ladies wear great clusters, cut with long 
stems and glossy leaves, and at the railroad-stations crowds of 
boys offer the summer traveler huge bouquets of the fragrant 
white flowers for ten cents. 

Of the hardier shrubs Spirza Billardii is now the most 
attractive, with its feathery spikes of flowers, looking well 
on account of its rarity here. The great evergreen Magnolia, 
of course, is in bloom, and has been for a month. One ou. 
with its big shiny leaves, makes a bouquet and perfumes a 
whole room. 

I am re! a mass of shrubbery in which the white 
Oleander is to be the centre-piece, Vitex Agnus-castus is to 
surround it and kept slightly lower, then Cape Jasmines, all 
around, and on the outside, as a guard and shelter, a row of 
Spirzea Billardii. Massed closely in this way, and with Pine- 
boughs stuck around in winter, to keep off the winter sun and 
wind, I have no doubt that all will do well. 

The big Coral-plant (Erythrina crista-galli), of which I have 
written heretofore, came through the winter finely under a 
mound of sawdust, and now has a top six feet high and as 
many through, and is a perfect glory of crimson bloom, being, 
beyond all comparison, in advance of plants lifted and win- 
tered under the greenhouse benches. From the hard woody 
character of the — of this plant I believe that this mode of 
winter protection might be adopted at the north by making the 
mound of perfectly dry sawdust, and then covering it with a 
water-proof shelter like one of the corrugated paper hay caps 
now used. The experiment is well worth trying northward. 
Old plants of the Rondiiahech Cherry (Solanum Pseudo-capsi- 
cum), I think, could be wintered there in the same way. Here 
I have an old plant of this Solanum that has stood for years 
past under the south side of a building, keeping its load of 
scarlet berries until Christmas, and never entirely losing its 
foliage, which only gets singed fora few inchesat the top. The 
roots of Manettia bicolor came through, too, with a dry cover. 
There is much to be learned yet in regard to winter protection 
outdoors of half-hardy plants, particularly in mild latitudes, 


and I shall continue to work in this line. 
Raleigh, N.C. W. F. Massey. 


Some Interesting Plants. 


‘THE other day the youngest member of the family, who 

had been on a botanical expedition, brought in some 
flowers of a trailing vine which he had found growing in our 
marsh. It had rounded heart-shaped leaves, and small five- 
parted and wheel-shaped flowers ofadull purple. Thesesoon 
proved themselves unpleasant neighbors, as they emitted a 
strong, disagreeable odor like that of rancid oil. The plant 
was new to me, but it was plainly a member of the Milkweed 
family, and a botanical friend identifies it as Gonolobus hir- 
sutus. We examined with interest the short ovate flower-buds 
of these comparatively rare flowers, the fleshy ring in the 
throat of the corolla, and the waxy masses of pollen. There 
were ten of these fixed in pairs to the five stigmas. The plant 
is allied to the climbing Periploca Grzca, sometimes called 
Virginia Silk-vine, which is occasionally seen in gardens, and 
is not a native of Virginia, but of southern Europe. 

A few interesting shrubs are now beginning to bloom. One 
of these is an early Hypericum, H. patulum, which is the earli- 
est of the family to bloom here. This has showy yellow flowers 
of good substance, about the size of those of the familiar 
Mock Orange or Philadelphus coronarius, The plant is an 
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ornamental one, with large leaves for a Hypericum, and pretty 
ink stems. Our specimen was planted in the spring of 1891. 
t died down to the ground last winter, but is now growing 

vigorously and has many flower-buds yet to expand. 

Another pretty and rather uncommon shrub isCallicarpa pur- 
purea, which is a large bush with ovate-oblong toothed leaves, 
and clusters of small, light pink flowers, now in bloom. A 
striking peculiarity of this shrub is the fine yellowish dust with 
which the purple stems are sprinkled. The grains rub off at 
a finger-touch. They are ornamental, and, perhaps, some 
wise botanist has discovered their meaning and use, and how 
they are produced so freely. The foliage of this Callicarpa is 
a pretty shade of light green, contrasting well with the purple 
or plum-color of the stems and with the beginning of the mid- 
rib of the leaves, which is of the same richcolor. The shrub is 
valuable in fall and winter for the metallic blue of its small 
polished berries, which remain upon the twigs until spring. 

Another very pretty little plant, which is behaving quite as 
a well-bred plant ought to do, is Abelia rupestris. This is now 
showing a few very attractive trumpet-shaped white blossoms 
with small pink sepals at the base of the corolla. The flowers 
are delightfully fragrant. It has many buds, and will remain 
long in bloom. It is an evergreen here, with small varnished 
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Sander & Co. under the name of T. Brymeriana. It has 
white sepals and petals flushed with mauve, and a labellum 
like that of T. Marshalliana, with the addition of a dash of 
purple on the middle lobe. The two parents of this hybrid 
have lately been an attraction at Kew. No tropical Orchids 
are less difficult to cultivate, and not many surpass these 
Thunias in attractiveness when in flower, the dazzling 
snow-whiteness of the one and deep amethyst-purple of 
the other, the large size and abundance of the flowers on 
well-managed specimens, together with their lasting quali- 
ties, being all desirable characters in garden Orchids. 
CaTTLEyA pRrincEPs.—I should call this nothing more than 
C. granulosa, var. Schofieldiana, although its possessors, 
Messrs. Sander & Co., consider it distinct enough to merit 
aname. It has tawny yellow sepals and petals, blotched 
with purplish crimson, white side lobes to the labellum, 
and the midlobe covered with maroon papillose spots. 
The flowers are very large, and to some tastes very ugly. 
CaTttLeya Amest#.—This is a beautiful albino, much like 
C. Warneri in the size and form of its flowers, which are 


Fig. 58.—The Terrace at Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, England.—See page 326. 


leaves and pink stems. Its hardiness has not yet been fully 
tested here, but it has proved equal to the winters of Washing- 
ton, where it has been for years, I am told, a conspicuous 
ornament of the public grounds. It has grown rapidly here 
since it was planted, and isin partial shade. It formsa neat 
small shrub pretty at all seasons. 

Hollyhocks, Yuccas and Trumpet Creepers, on this second 
day of July, are still flowering very lavishly, and many late 
Spirzeas, herbaceous perennials and annuals furnish us with 
an abundance of cut flowers. As yet we have had a favorable 
season, with no very dry weather, and the grass is still fresh 


and green. : 
Rose Brake, W. Va. Danske Dandridge. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Tuunia VeEITcHIANA X.—This plant was raised in the 
Chelsea Nurseries from T. Marshalliana and T. Bensoniz, 
and flowered in 1885, when it was named by Professor 
Reichenbach. The same cross was shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Society meeting last Tuesday by Messrs. F. 


pure white, with a tinge of yellow in the throat. It was 
exhibited by Messrs. F. Sander & Co. at the last meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and obtained an award 
of merit. 

Sospraia Lucastana, a variety of S. macrantha, with short 
stems, very broad leaves and flowers with white segments, 
the lip pale rose, with a yellow blotch in the throat, was 
awarded a first-class certificate, as also was Cattleya Em- 
press Frederic, from Baron Schroeder's collection. This is 
a Veitchian hybrid raised from C. Mossiz and C. Dowiana, 
and is characterized by white sepals and petals, a deep 
maroon-purple lip margined with a much paler shade, the 
whole flower being of exceptional size and beauty. Den- 
drobium Souvenir d’Alec is a white-flowered variety of D. 
transparens, and Grammatophyllum Seegerianum is what 
we have had already under several different garden names, 
but is probably G. Fenzlianum. 


LALIA GRANDIS, Var. TENEBROSA.—This magnificent variety 
of a comparatively mediocre species has recently figured 
largely at exhibitions in England. It is one of the most 











attractive of all Cattleyoid Orchids, its huge flowers of a 
rich red-brown and maroon having few equals. Recent 
importations of this plant into England have made it com- 
paratively plentiful in English collections, although it is 
still an expensive Orchid. 

Catia Extiott1ana.—The whole of the plants of this new 
on slag Calla, or, as it should properly be called, 

ichardia, was sold by auction a week ago. It will be re- 
membered that the plant was first brought into notice at 
one of the fortnightly meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society about three years ago, when it was awarded a first- 
class certificate. Since then Captain Elliott had increased 
the stock, by means of seeds and offsets, with such success 
that he was able to put up nearly two hundred and fifty 
plants for sale. These realized from seventeen guineas to 
about twenty-five shillings each, according to size, the total 
sum obtained for the whole being four hundred and sixteen 
pounds. The London nurserymen were the principal 
buyers. No doubt, in a few years this beautiful plant will 
be as plentiful in gardens as the white-flowered one is now. 
Evidently it is as easy to manage as the rest of the Richar- 
dias. I omitted to state in my previous letter that Captain 
Elliott's Calla was awarded the first prize for the best new 
plantin bloom at the International Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion at Earl’s Court. 

Catia PentLanpul.—A plant bearing this name was ex- 
hibited at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, held 
on Tuesday last, and from its being yellow flowered it at- 
tracted much attention. While it differs from C. Elliottiana 
in having a slightly larger spathe, and in being tinged with 
purple at the base inside the spathe, as well as in having 
unmottled leaves, it still bears a good general resemblance 
to that plant, and is probably another form of the same 
species, whatever that may be. The species of Richardia, at 
present known in gardens, are R. thiopica (Africana), R. al- 
bo-maculata, R. hastata and R. melanoleuca, and no doubt 
these two new yellow-flowered kinds are varieties of one or 
the other of these. 

TREE-PRUNING was the subject of a lecture by the Director 
of Kew, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It is a fact that only very few people 
pay any attention to the proper manipulation of young trees 
intended to form ornamental specimens in parks and gar- 
dens. Asa rule, a tree is allowed to grow as it likes after 
it is once planted, and as a consequence a large proportion 
of the trees one sees in gardens are unshapely, and some- 
times even a source of danger. Tree-growers who under- 
stand their business are alive to the necessity of careful 
pruning from the nursery to the full development of the 
tree. Mr. Anthony Waterer declares that if properly 
managed all trees should be able to support themselves 
from the beginning, and to enable them to do this they 
must be prevented from making strong lateral growth 
until the trunk, or back-bone, of the tree has been formed. 
Mr. Dyer pointed out that, with few exceptions, height is 
the first desideratum in a tree, and to enable it to attain 
this the growth must be encouraged in the leader and 
kept within bounds in the lateral branches. In shallow 
soils most trees havea tendency to become mop-headed. 
Like root, like top, is the rule that controls tree growth. In 
deep soils there is less need of pruning, but in all soils it is 
necessary to watch the development of the trees, and pre- 
vent such growth as would throw the specimen out of 
balance. Of course, the cultivation of trees for timber is 
one thing, whereas that of trees intended for ornamentation 
is another. But all trees require to be looked after and 
kept shapely from the first. The way to prune and the 
way not to prune were pointed out by Mr. Dyer, and the 
value of coal-tar and carbolic acid as a dressing for tree- 
wounds was testified to by the good results obtained by its 
use at Kew. 

Rose Crimson Ramsier.—This is a rich crimson-flowered 
bunch Rose of very great promise, of which Messrs. C. 
Turner & Sons, Slough, hold a large stock. It was ob- 
tained by them, indirectly, from Japan, and was certificated 
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two years ago by the Royal Horticultural Society, under 
the name of ‘‘Engineer.” Mr. Turner says it is one of 
the freest Roses he knows, and the long, sturdy branches, 
large, healthy foliage with huge bouquets of compact 
blood-red flowers on the specimens he exhibited last 
Tuesday, bore out this statement. The plant is one of the 
many forms of R. multiflora, and is probably the very best 
of these as represented in English gardens. The general 
verdict with regard to it at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting last Tuesday was that it was a Rose of quite ex- 
ceptional merit. 

The exhibition of Roses held last Tuesday was remark- 
able for the number of beautiful cut flowers of Tea Roses, 
and also for the collection of Sweet Brier hybrids exhibited 
by Lord Penzance, to whose sagacity and skill we are in- 
debted for these beautiful Roses. By crossing the common 
Sweet Brier with various kiids of garden Rose, Lord Pen- 
zance has obtained an entirely new break, for while the 
flowers still retain the charm of form of the Sweet Brier- 
blooms, they have gained in substance and in variety of 
colors from the other parents. Thus there are many 
shades from pale blush to deep crimson, and a few of the 
kinds are semi-double. The leaves are almost as fragrant 
as those of the Sweet Brier. ; 

Hersaceous Pzontgs have lately received special attention 
in England. Chiswick has now a large collection of 
named varieties obtained from all the best growers, and a 
committee of experts met there recently to judge them. 
Great improvements, both in form and color of the flowers, 
have been made by recent breeders of these plants, and 
they are consequently becoming generally popular. Her- 
baceous Pzonies have all the good qualities of first-rate 
border-plants, and scarcely any bad ones. Planted in good, 
deep soil, and let alone, they will form strong clumps in 
a year or two, and when in flower they make a grand dis- 
play. One of the lawns at Kew has this year been given 
up entirely to large beds of Ponies, and although the 
plants are too small to make much display, yet they already 
show promise of developing into a most effective garden. 
The named varieties are endless. In planting, it is advis- 
able to pay some attention to the grouping of the colors, 
or harsh combinations will probably occur. The best of 
those which received the premier award this year at Chis- 
wick were as follows: White—Queen Victoria, Duchesse 
de Nemours, Grandiflora nivea plena, Neomie Demay, 
Mig ae Madame Montigo, Albiflora Whitleyi. Pink— 
La Voluptuesse, Modeste, Camille Lemoine, Madame Ducel, 
Eglaie Adanson, Lutitiana, Madame Jules Calot, Comte de 
Nanteuil, Lilacina grandiflora, Furtado, Miranda, Charles 
Binder. Crimson—Edouard André, Rubra _ triumphans, 
Paul de Ritert, Madame Mechin. Yellow—Canari, Sulphurea, 


Prolifera tricolor, Flavescens. 
London. . W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


WITH the beginning of July there is a very marked decrease 

in the number of our shrubs in flower, and every one 
which comes into blossom after that time possesses more than 
ordinary value, because the great majority of trees and shrubs 
have ceased flowering by the end of June. 

One of the most conspicuous shrubs in blossom in the last 
days of June and early in July, in this vicinity, is the tall Deutzia 
scabra in its several forms. Although an introduction from 
eastern Asia, this species is an old inhabitant of our gardens, 
and, like the earlier-flowering dwarf D. gracilis, ithas not been 
much modified or very greatly improved since it was brought 
to European and American gardens. There are, however, a 
number of named forms in cultivation, none of which gan be 
called remarkable as distinct or as improvements over the 
standard single and double flowering kinds. This Deutziahas 
been received at the Arboretum under a number of specific 
names, such as D. Sieboldiana, D. Japonica and D. crenata, 
with their varietal designations appended, but all are unmis- 
takably D. scabra. The single-flowered plants, which are very 
easily raised from seed, often show a considerable difference 
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in the size of the blossoms, the petals in some seedlings being 
much larger, and therefore more showy, than others. There 
are forms in which the buds, and, after expansion, the outside 
of the petals, are of a deep pink color. A plant received from 
England as D. scabra candidissima cannot be called any finer 
or whiter than the ordinary forms. The D. candidissima flore 
pleno of some American nurseries is simply a double white- 
flowering D. scabra. A well-known American firm has sent 
out a fine double form under the name of “ Pride of Roches- 
ter,” which has longer petals than some others, and has pink- 
ish buds. There are, however, only twenty petals to each 
flower, so that the centre is somewhat open and plainly shows 
the pistils. In other variations the petals are more numerous, 
thirty being a common number, and as they are more crowded 
the blossom spreads out wider and has more of a compact 
rosette character. A good form, with these full double flow- 
ers, has been sold as D. Watsoni. As is the case with so many 
other cultivated plants, there is a monstrous form of this 
Deutzia which has variegated foliage, the leaves being 
blotched or mottled green and white. While it is odd, it can- 
not be called pretty, and, like most other variegated plants, 
it should not be planted except as a curiosity. These 
variegated leaves are often more or less misshapen, and are 
liable to revert to the green form, their normal healthful con- 
dition. Any peculiarly striking form of this Deutzia may be 
propagated by layering, or on a larger scale by cuttings of ripe 
or green wood. As they usually bear fruit in abundance, the 
amateur may raise any number of plants from seed and retain 
such as produce the best bloom. 

Both the early and late flowering Wistarias have generally 
quite passed their flowering stage, although the early-flowering 
Chinese Wistaria bears a few stray and poor racemes of flowers 
on its new growths. Our American species, the late-flowering 
W. frutescens, is ordinarily quite out of blossom by this time 
(July 2d), but there is in the Arboretum collection a variety or 
form of it which is still quite showy. This was received sev- 
eral years ago from the Messrs. Parsons under the name of 
W. frutescens magnifica, and it differs from the common type 
in having racemes which are sometimes over a foot in length, 
whereas in the common well-known form the racemes are 
usually very short and the flowers clustered. The flowers of 
this Magnifica form are large, of a pale purple or lavender 
color, and at this time the apical ends of the racemes, for 
about half their length, are still covered with flowers and 
flower-buds. It is not generally known that there is a white- 
flowered form of W. frutescens, which, like those of the type, 
has its blossoms in short compact clusters. 

Visitors traveling to the sea-shore resorts north of Boston 
are at this season charmed and delighted with the bright yel- 
low covered hills in the vicinity of Salem and in other parts 
of Essex County. The blossom which makes this handsome 
show is that of the Woad Waxen, or Dyer’s Broom (Genista 
tinctoria), which now covers hundreds of acres in this part of 
Massachusetts, and has become established, in a small way, 
in other localities and places. Once established, it is likely to 
become a troublesome weed, and wherever it is introduced 
aS an ornamental plant it should be looked after, that it does 
not get too commonly wild. Here it appropriates the surface 
of the soil to the exclusion of almost every other kind of vege- 
tation, and seems thoroughly at home. he foliage, when in 
good condition, covers the ground with a glossy deep green, 
the stems being from one to two feet high, and when in blos- 
som the whole surface of the ground, when viewed at a little 
distance, appears covered by a bright yellow carpet. - 

It is believed by many that the Woad Waxen was first intro- 
duced from Europe by Governor John Endicott, who brought 
it to his garden, at Salem, Massachusetts, in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. It was probably brought over for 
the beauty of its yellow blossom, although sentiment may 
have been the chief motive; or, what is not at all improbable, 
it may have been introduced and purposely allowed to become 
wild, with the idea that it might be of use to the colonists for 
the yellow colors to be obtained from its stems and branches, 
for which purpose it was extensively used in the mother 
country. 

The Woad Waxen in the Arboretum is liable to suffer from 
two or three diseases, which injure it very much ator after blos- 
soming time. A species of Aphis is sometimes very abundant 
on the young shoots, dwarfing the growth, and, by theexcretions 
of the insects, causing the plants to have a grayish appearance 
at blossoming time. About this season the leaves also often 
turn dark brown or black and fall, apparently from the effects 
of some attack by fungus. A large ashy gray-colored, so- 
called Blister-beetle (Macrobasis unicolor) is also extremely 
fond of the leaves, and often occurs in such numbers as to 
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. 
quite strip the plants of foliage before midsummer. These 
beetles dao greedily devour foliage of the Honey Locust and 


other plants of the Pea family. 
pened’ pe seta i ¥. G. Fack. 


Garden Carnations. 


‘THE Carnation in its many varieties, not the florist’s type, 

divided up into several sections according to the disposi- 
tion of color on the petals, but the robust, free-blooming self- 
varieties, by force of decided and distinct colors, creates a 
rich effect in the garden. During the past few years much 
interest has been taken in the Carnation in England, not re- 
garded from the strict florist’s point of view, but simply as a° 
garden-flower—tree, robust and showy. The florist’s kinds, 
the Bizarre, Flaked and Rose sections, fail through their 
want of decided effect. The kind of coloring is not distinct, 
and a bed of the most expensive varieties is not so beautiful 
to look upon as a mass of such a fine flower as the rich self- 
Kelton Rose or the lovely Comtesse de Paris,*with a flesh- 
tone as delicate and refined as the most ardent lover of soft 
shades could desire. 

There was need of much improvement in existing kinds of 
Carnation, self-colored it is true and often very beautiful, but 
the flowers lacked one essential quality in a typical garden 
variety—that is, a sound calyx, a calyx that keeps intact even 
during a period of wet weather. Those that burst the calyx 
are practically valueless, the petals tumbling about in hope- 
less confusion, porn and unsatisfactory. This is an im- 
portant point, not only for the value of the flowers for 
the. garden but also for cutting. A variety that carries its 
bloom in free clusters, with an entire calyx, and sends 
up a succession from the younger growths is of great value, 
both for supplying bloom for the house and for enriching the 
bed or border. There are certain indispensable qualities in 
a garden Carnation: (1) the flowers Should be of a solid color, 
decided, rich and telling ; (2) the calyx must not split; (3) the 
plant must have a robust habit, the growth vigorous, and (4) 
it must have fragrance. The first two points I have already 
made allusion to, and it is scarcely necessary to urge the im- 
possibility of getting satisfactory plants if the varieties selected 
are of weakly growth. Few plants: are more miserable in 
aspect than a sickly Carnation, and unless provided with an 
abundance of sturdy, healthy foliage it is useless to expect 
good effect or obtain shoots for layering. It seems strange 
that, notwithstanding the precious gift of fragrance to the Car- 
nation, the delicious perfume of the old crimson Clove, or of its 
white counterpart, that this delighttul attribute has been often 
overlooked. Varieties practically scentless are praised, but 
they lose much in value when deprived of one of the greatest 
charms of a Carnation. Scentless Roses abound, and yet are 
retained in cultivation through exceptional form or color. 

The smooth-edged flowers make the finest color-effect; 
but quite as attractive, in their way, are the fringed varieties, 
the uneven edged imparting a certain charm. One of the 
most delightful garden varieties I can call to mind is Raby 
Castle. The flowers are not remarkable for breadth of petal 
or what may be called robust expression, but the color, a kind 
of bright pink with a trace of salmon in it, is very effective in 
amass. The fragrance is moderately strong, and the petals 
fringed. It blooms with the greatest profusion, produces an 
abundance of foliage, and —. be made use of for forming 
broad edgings to walks, or, at least, borders, with the full as- 
surance that it will please. This is the kind of Carnation that 
should be encouraged. A large, finely developed flower, 
broad in the petal, full, and robust, is a first consideration. 

A lovely Carnation is Comtesse de Paris, which we have 
many times seen in fullest perfection. It is one of the most 
delicate in color, a tender blush, the flowers of exceptional 
form and delightful shape, and carried freely on sturdy 
stems, the foliage of great vigor. The calyx does not split, 
and there is another great feature, the plant sends up a suc- 
cession of spikes, thus continuing the season long past that of 
the ordinary kinds. This is a point of great importance. We 
have here a forerunner of a race that will last in bloom until 
the season of frosts. 

The great desideratum is to raise seedlings possessing the 
merits alluded to, and some varieties come very true from 
seed. A very striking new variety is called the Queen, sent 
out only last year by Mr. Charles Turner, of Slough, and 
raised from continental seed. The color is rich, clear and de- 
cided rose; the foliage very strong; habit dwarf, robust, 
and not drooping, and the calyx very firm. 

A successful English grower of the Carnation recommends, 
asa top-dressing, soot and wood-ashes, as wireworms, a great 
pest, dislike them. Use manure sparingly, as some of the 








most splendid displays I have seen have been in light, sandy 

soil, almost sea-shore sand, in full exposure to the ocean, the 

yg appearing to relish the salt spray. V.C 
ew. . . 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 


“THE theory that the colors of the flowers of certain genera 
were limited received a severe blow when the scarlet 
Larkspur (Delphinium nudicaule) was discovered in California 
some years ago ; and still later when the yellow D. Zalil, from 
central Asia, produced quite a sensation. The latter species, 

however, is only an annual, or biennial at best, and is likely to 
be superseded by the newer D. Przewalksyanum, which is a true 
perennial, and perfectly hardy, having stood the winter here 
unprotected. he leaves are orbicular-peltate, handsome. 

The spike is branched, about five feet high. The flowers are 
small, but abundant, sulphur-yellow, with short, scarcely 
spreading sepals lined with black hairs, and anthers black. 

he spur is long, straight and abruptly pointed. This species 
comes from central Asia,a — which, as yet, has been very 
little explored. For nearly all recent introductions we are in- 
debted to the late Dr. Regel, to whose kindness and generosity 

a large army of correspondents can testify. 

Cimicifuga racemosa is a strikingly bold and handsome bor- 
der-plant, a native of the United States. It would make an 
elegant lawn specimen, fit to rank with Eulalias and other tall 
grasses for this purpose. The leaves are broadly triternate, 
with serrated margins like those of Astilbe Japonica, but 
with a spread of a foot or more. The compound spike is 
clothed for eighteen inches of its length with small, white, 
saucer-shaped flowers, which last a long time in good condi- 
tion. The flower-stalks stand fully three feet clear of the 
foliage, stiff, erect, and without the least need of astake. When 
out of bloom it is never unsightly. It may be raised from seed, 
which, however, needs more than a year to germinate, or by 
division, but it is very slow to establish itself. The specimens 
to which I have reference have required three years to attain 
the perfection of the original plant before it was divided. 

Of the many border Catchfly-plants the scarlet Lychnis Chal- 
cedonica excels them all for general usefulness. The bright- 
ness of its flowers attracts the eye from a considerable distance. 
It is very hardy, and is more or less in bloom from June until 
frost. The flower-heads resemble those of the common Sweet 
William, and the plant is just as easily raised from seed, and 
will bloom the first season if sown early. There is a double 
variety, also in bloom, but it is not nearly so robust as the sin- 
gle form. 

Bocconia cordata is a well-known border plant, although 
somewhat despised, on account of the rapidity with which it 
spreads, crowding out almost everything but the coarser Sun- 
flowers; and from the fact that when once established 
it is hard to getrid of. When properly used it is an ef- 
fective plant, and here we find it very serviceable with tall 
Sunflowers, Silphiums and New England Asters, as a screen 
for a by-path leading to the house. It isa native of China, 
and belongs to the Poppy family. The leaves are heart- 
shaped, with deep round clefts, glaucous green on the upper 
surface, and almost white beneath, which makes a very pretty 
effect when there is breeze enough to turn them over. Small 
white flowers terminate the stems, arrayed in a plume-like 
panicle. It is easily propagated by cuttings from the axils 
of the leaves or by division of the roots. 

Campanula latifolia, var. macrantha, as it now appears with 
large pendent bells of blue, reminds me of the large plants of 
this species at the old Botanic Gardens, at Hull, England. Not all 
Campanulas are vigorous enough to endure our winters well. 
Many live through, but scarcely recover sufficiently to make 
any progress during the succeeding summer. At Hull there 
were large old specimens seven feet high, the clumps at the 
base measuring two or more feetacross. C. Van Houttei, a 
very handsome garden hybrid, lives along and blooms spar- 
ingly, but never does justice toits reputation. InC. Pallasii, now 
in bloom for the first time here, we have a plant of promise, 
since every specimen came up after the winter with increased 
vigor. The leaves are ovate-cordate, with sinuated margins. 
The plants grow from two to three feet high, and make nice 
bushy, self-supporting specimens. The flowers are about 
two inches long by nearly one inch in diameter, violet-purple 
and pendulous; itis easily raised from seed. The variety Speciosa 
of C. glomerata is a most satisfactory plant, being thoroughly 
hardy. It grows about two feet high, bearing terminal and 
axillary heads of bright blue flowers, and lasts in bloom from 
June to September. 

Astragalus Monspessulanus has been in bloom fora month, 
and is the most ornamental of all the alpine Milk Vetches in 
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cultivation. The stem is very short, with prostrate branches. 
It seldom grows more than nine inches high, and is covered 
from spring until autumn with handsome, hairy pinnate 
leaves. The flowers appear in dense prostrate racemes, red- 
dish purple, changing to violet, and continue two or three 
months in bloom. It is a native of south Europe, and is best 
raised from seed. 

The hoary-leaved Veronica incana makes an excellent rock- 
plant, and is attractive in or out of bloom. It is often effect- 
ively used in border-lines for the front rank. Flowers blue, in 
short spikes. 

Geranium sanguineum cannot be too much recommended 
to all those who love a plant which ‘blooms all the time.” 
From June unti] September this is bright with its salver- 
shaped, rosy violet flowers, and combined with abundant 
neatly orbicular-peltate leaves, it never looks untidy. 

That giant among the Heron-bills, Erodium Manescavi, 
succeeds well here, and is another of those plants which are 
more or less in bloom the whole summer long. The stems 
are short or prostrate. The flowers are rose with deeper 
shades, and are produced rather stragglingly, but its handsome, 
hairy, fern-like leaves, often a foot in length, alone would 
commend it. E. macradenum is a more modest little spe- 
cies, having short stems clothed with elegantly divided foli- 
age. The flowers are white with purple veins, and not unlike 
those of a small fancy Pelargonium. It is a native of the 
Pyrenees, and may be increased either by seeds or cuttings. 

Helianthemum vulgare, the true Rock Rose, with several 
other species, mostly European, has given us some beautiful 
hybrids, =e color from white through all shades of red 
and yellow. They are low shrubs, and are more or less in 
bloom the whole season. 

(Enothera Missouriensis bears surprisingly large flowers fora 
plant so modest in appearance, compared with many other 
members of this genus. Neither are its flowers so partial to 
shade as those of many of its relations commonly known as 
Evening Primroses, since their flowers open only in the even- 
ing. It is altogether a desirable plant, and is most effectively 
placed where its trailing stems can hang over some rocks. 

A few seeds of a much improved form of Dianthus armula- 
tus were sent melast year. Although this is one of the parents 
of the beautiful border Pinks, the type in a wild state gives sur- 
prisingly small flowers. These improved varieties, now in 
bloom, are, however, large and handsome, mostly of soft pink 
shades, but all have the darker ring formed by a blotch at the 
base of each petal-limb. TDAH 
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The Water Garden. 


NY YMPHAA Marliacea albida is a hybrid Water-lily now 

bearing flowers which seem to be of the first-class in size 
and beauty. The petals are narrow and more numerous than 
those of N. alba candidissima, and they are of a translucent 
silvery white instead of opaque, as in that variety. The 
flowers are fragrant and freely produced, and altogether very 
distinct. 

N. Marliacea carnea is the lightest colored of pink 'Pond 
Lilies. The flesh tint is of the clearest and most delicate 
shade. Nothing could be more exquisite than a half-opened 
cup-shaped flower in which the charming color is concentrated 
and relieved by the golden petals. The form is that of N. alba. 
When the flower is tully open the shade is of the faintest. 

N. odorata Carolinensis is a very large full flower of the 
N. odorata type, with a suffusion of pink. My flowers 
of this plant have as yet failed to give the full coloring of those 
grown by Dr. H. T. Bahnson, with whom it originated, and, I 
presume, some difference of soil in which it is planted may 
be the cause of this. 

N. gigantea is an Australian species now in flower. This 
is a tropical Nymphza, and not to be confused with N. odor- 
ata gigantea, under which name a large-flowering form of our 
native Pond Lily is being offered. N. gigantea is probably one 
of the handsomest of Nymphzas, the color being a satiny-blue 
shading to white, with yellow silk-like stamens. The floweris 
carried above the water ona stiff stalk, and is about the size of 
those of N. Zanzibarensis. The leaves are dentate, green above, 
and oe ae beneath. From its Antipodean origin this 
plant would naturally flower in the winter, and it seems a 
difficult one to start, as it needs warmth. It is said to be im- 
patient of root-disturbance. My tubers started up several times, 
and for no visible reason as often dropped their leaves. It 
may be well to say that for the opportunity of flowering this 
I am indebted to a friend, several hundred miles away, who 
sent me a strong plant already established. I mention this to 
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show (the plants now growing strongly) that Nymphzas may 
be safely transported, when moving, without injury. 

Nymphza candida is a white-flowering species from Bo- 
hemia. This seems of second size, but very free-flowering. 
The flowers are rather incurved at the tips ot petals, which are 
of medium width. The color might be compared in purity and 
tone to that of the Snowdrop. 

N. odorata sulphurea, somehow, has failed to secure the 
vogue of N. chromatella, butit has a charming flower of a sul- 
phur tint, with light golden stamens, distinct, and well worth 
adding to the best collections. It has slightly narrower petals 
of less substance than N. chromatella. The leaves are macu- 
lated brown above, and thickly spotted with blood-red under. 

The prevailing cool nights and frequent rains have not fur- 
nished the very best conditions for the growth of the tropical 
Nympheas this season. The same conditions affect the hardy 
ones, though more slightly. These latter seem, however, to 
require more care in planting than the tender ones, which sel- 
dom fail to grow away strongly, while if the rhizomes of the 
hardy kinds are too deeply covered, or are not satisfied with 
their compost, they are apt to make very little progress. They 
also seem to resent shading and drip from other plants. The 
Nelumbiums seem especially particular in their requirements 
as to proper planting. If they are under proper conditions, few 
plants make more rapid and satisfactory growth, yet slightly 
different ones will cause them to halt. Of my two clumps of 
these, both planted on the same day in the same apparent mix- 
ture of soil, one has numerous large leaves and several buds, 
while the other is only now putting out a few small floating 
leaves. They are in different tanks, but have the same ex- 
posure, except that the slow ones are slightly shaded and re- 
ceive a drip from an Eulalia. As in other garden-plants, ap- 
parently very slight conditions make the difference between 


success and failure. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Armeria vulgaris.—A delightful margin to walks, beds 
and borders is one formed of the common Thrift. It is 
a very hardy plant, the growth even, of a refreshing green 
color, and preserving its charming character the whole season, 
but, in addition, during the month of June there is a wealth of 
flowers that make an even surface of rich rose, distinct, decided, 
and beautiful. The effect of the Thrift thus used is to‘alter for the 
good the whole complexion of the garden. Its hard lines are 
toned down, and in the month that we long for flowers they 
are supplied in plenty. Edgings formed of this sea-shore 
Armeria last in full beauty about four years, but after that period 
it is wise to lift the plants, divide, pod make a fresh planting. 
At first, the plants, which should be put in tufts a few inches 
apart, have not a very agreeable appearance, but they soon 
fill their allotted space, and then we havea soft cushion of 
growth, pleasant to the eye. Soft stone, with various pretty 
creeping plants allowed to run over them, is excellent for an 
edging, and for the sake of variety one may use the dwarf 
Phloxes and such things as the Gentianella, very beautiful 
where it can be induced to grow and flower with freedom. 

England. V. 


Correspondence. 


Roan Mountain—A Summer Resort. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—To some of your readers Roan Mountain is perhaps 
still unknown, although the summit, which is within thirty 
hours’ ride of New York, is one of the most beautiful spots 
in America, and offers opportunities to lovers of nature which 
no other place of easy access to the people of our northern 
cities equals. Roan Mountain, which is one of the highest of 
the Appalachian peaks, is situated eighty miles north-west of 
Asheville, in North Carolina, the boundary between that state 
and Tennessee crossing its summit. It can be reached from 
this city by an agreeable and pw f journey. The quickest and 
most picturesque route is by Philadelphia, Harrisburg and the 
Cumberland and Shenandoah valleys; in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland the traveler passes through one of the best-tilled and 
richest farming regions of the continent; just before the Poto- 
mac River is crossed, he passes over the battle-field of Antie- 
tam ; in Virginia he can break his journey at Louray and ex- 
plore the caves which have made this place famous. The 
accommodations here are excellent. A second stop can be 
made a few hours further south at the Natural Bridge, one of 
the marvels of America, and unsurpassed as a single object, 
independent of other features of striking beauty. Passing 


from the valley of the Shenandoah, the route enters that of 
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the upper James, a region of fertile fields, low, well-wooded 
mountains and picturesque scenery, The cars are changed 
at Johnson City, in east Tennessee, once notorious for the 
badness of its hotel, but now a booming town with an electric 
railway, brick blocks, a magnificent new hotel, and all the 
push and go of the “ new south.” 

Here, the traveler leaving the East Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia Railroad embarks on a narrow-gauge road built 
to bring the iron ore from the famous Cranberry mines situ- 
ated at the foot of the Roan. Its way for twenty miles is vs 
the broad valley of the Wautauga River, a tributary of the Hol- 
ston, which flows out from the western slopes of the Blue 
Ridge; then it swings to the south and traverses Happy 
Valley, whose fertile soil a hundred unmanured crops of 
corn have not exhausted. This is the first valleyin Tennessee 
settled by whites; here is still to be seen the remains of the 
first block-house built to afford defense against the Indians ; 
here is still standing the tree under which the first court was 
held in Tennessee, and not very far away are the ruins 
of the first iron furnace established west of the Allegha- 
nies. Gradually the valley narrows and the road-bed is car- 
ried along the borders of Doe River, a tumultuous moun- 
tain stream, which heads high up on the flanks of the Roan. 
In picturesqueness this part of the journey is not surpassed 
by that of any other rail route in the country; at one place, 
the stream tumbles through a narrow gorge at the foot of 
egos oe hundreds of feet high; at others, its rocky banks 
are clothed with tall Hemlocks, shading vast thickets of the 
great Bay (Rhododendron maximum), which grows here 
with a luxuriance and splendor which astonishes the traveler 
unfamiliar with the Appalachian forests. Here twenty years 
ago he could have seen these forests in all their magnificence 
and Nature's supreme effort in forest-production, tor in the 
number of species of which they are composed, and in the size 
and beauty of individual trees, these southern forests surpass 
every other deciduous forest of the earth. But the magnifi- 
cence of the forest of the Doe River valley is a thing of the 
past ; twenty saw-mills and a dozen tanneries strung along 
the line of the narrow-gauge railroad have done their work 
effectually. First the Black Walnuts went, and then the 
Cherries, for which this valley was famous. When these 
were consumed, the lumbermen turned their attention to the 
Yellow Poplar (Liriodendron Tulipifera) ; their work has been 
done thoroughly ; stumps of this tree seven or eight feet across 
are common enough, but the big trees are all gone. Now they 
are cutting White Oaks, and the Hemlocks for tan bark, Large 
Hemlocks, however, can still be found near the streams, and 
on the first bench above the river stand as fine Chestnut-trees 
as can be seen on the continent. 

At Roan Mountain Station the rail is left and the journey to 
the summit of the mountain is made over an excellent road. 
The distance is only twelve miles, the summit being easily 
reached in four hours. The ascent is of peculiar interest to 
the lover of trees, who will see a great variety and many noble 
specimens. At the sheltered base of the mountains, Magno- 
lias abound, and then the road winds upward gradually from 
these and their relative, the Tulip-tree, through White Oaks 
and Chestnuts, Lindens and Red Oaks, Seakeven, Birches, 
Sugar Maples and Hawthorns, until, as the upper limits of the 
forest are reached, its conspicuous features are the Black 
Spruce, the Balsam, the Striped Maple, the Mountain Maple, 
the Beech, the Yellow Birch, and the Mountain Ash, that is to 
say, the inhabitants of the sub-arctic forests of North America. 
In this short drive, therefore, of twelve miles, are to be seen 
trees which, at the sea-level, are scattered through more than 
ten degrees of latitude. On the western slopes of the Big 
Smoky Mountains in Tennessee, individual trees are, perhaps, 
larger, and the number of species rather greater than in the 
forests of the Roan, but in no place easily accessible to trav- 
elers unaccustomed to rough mountain travel can the Appa- 
lachian forests be seen so well as on this mountain, 

If the journey is made, as mine was, in the last days of 
June, a wonderful sight awaits the traveler as he emerges 
from the forest on to the long grassy summit for which Roan 
Mountain is famous, for at this season the Mountain Rhodo- 
dendron (R. Catawbiense) is in bloom, The summit is in the 
form of a saddle several miles long, the extremities being 
formed by two elevations of about equal height (nearly 6,800 
feet) ; up to the edge of this open space the advance of the 
forest is pushed in irregular outposts, sometimes in narrow 
lines, and sometimes, where the shelter is better, in solid 
blocks of a few acres in extent. Along the borders of the 
forest, sometimes scattered individually, and often in broad 
masses, covering hundreds of acres, the Rhododendron grows 
mixed with bushy plants of the Mountain Alder (Alnus viridis), 
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No one can judge of the extent of the Rhododendron-fields 
on this mountain, for the scale is so vast that the eye cannot 
estimate areas ; certainly there are spots on the summit from 
which thousands of acres covered with Rhododendrons and 
Alders can be seen at once. The thickets are impassable ex- 
cept where bears and cattle have forced tortuous trails among 
the bushes which ten days ago were covered with flowers ; 
these are nearly all of one color, deep rosy pink, very similar in 
shade to that variety known in gardens as Roseum elegans, 
although an occasional plant with darker flowers can be found. 
An examination of the conditions under which Rhododendron 
Catawbiense thrives in its home on this mountain will show 
the treatment its hybrid descendants require in gardens. The 
soil where the plants are growing, and, indeed, over nearly 
the entire summit, is rich black vegetable-mold, varying from 
eighteen inches to two feet in depth ; although saturated with 
moisture, as small springs are common, the surface-soil is per- 
fectly drained, being underlain by coarse gravel filled with large 
stones. Abundant atmospheric moisture, for rarely a day passes 
without clouds settling over the summit of the Roan, increases 
the vigor of the plants; on the open slopes they rarely grow 
more than four or five feet high, but when protected by the 
Balsams (Abies Fraseri), specimens twelve to fifteen feet high 
are not uncommon. These natural conditions seem to indi- 
cate that Rhododendrons of the Catawbiense blood require 
rich, moist, well-drained soil, constant atmospheric moisture 
and protection from high winds, and that grown under such 
conditions they can support excessive winter cold as the tem- 
perature on the summit of the Roan has been seen to fall, in 
winter, to 30 degrees below zero of Fahrenheit, while ice 
probably forms during every month of the year except in July 
and August. 

But the Rhododendrons do not offer the only attraction of Roan 
Mountain. The views from it are superb. A break in the moun- 
tains immediately to the west opens to the eye all the Cum- 
berland system of middle Tennessee ; to the south lies in full 
view the Black Mountain range culminating in Mt. Mitchell, 
the highest land in North America east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; just to the right of the Black Mountains, Pisgah, a hun- 
dred miles away and twenty miles beyond Ashville, stands 
up boldly and alone, while beyond it, in shadowy outline, ap- 
pear the high peaks of the Smokies. To the east of the 
Roan the broken masses of the Blue Ridge are in full view ; 
to the north-east Grandfather raises its massive dome, and to 
the north the eye, looking out over a sea of smaller ranges, is 
carried into Virginia and West Virginia. The panorama in- 
cludes eight states, and, owing to the isolated position of the 
Roan, is not equaled by that obtained from any other Appa- 
lachian mountain. 

Many summer days may be pleasantly passed in wandering 
over the summit of the Roan, in admiring the ever-changing 
views, in exploring the wild flowers which cover its slopes 
and cliffs, or stretched on the soft masses of the Sand Myrtle 
(Leiophyllum buxifolium, var. prostratum), most delightful of 
the high Appalachian under-shrubs and the softest of beds, in 
studying the aspects of the forest, with its countless tones and 
shades, or in watching the eagles soaring high over the cliff 
which bears their name. The atmosphere is cool and bracing, 
the temperature rarely rising to seventy degrees, Fahrenheit, in 
the middle of the hottest days ; the nights are always cool, and 
black flies and mosquitos are unknown. A residence on the 
summit is said to be a certain cure for hay-fever, and last, 
although not least, the accommodations in the Cloudland Hotel, 
built in the depression of the saddle at an elevation of a little 
more than 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, are excel- 
lent. 

Leaving the summit of the Roan several roads are open to 
the traveler, If he isin a hurry to return to the north his 

uickest way is by Johnson City and the Shenandoah Valley. 
If two or three days more can be devoted to mountain travel 
he can descend to Roan Mountain station, continue up the 
narrow-guage railway to Cranberry, and then ride through 
the mountains by the new settlement at Linville to Hickory, 
on the Western North Carolina Railroad. Another routeis by 
Bakersville, on the North Carolina side of the mountain, now 
reached by a rough trail from the summit, and then by road 
through a picturesque region to Marion, along day’s ride, or bya 
road directly into Ashville, a longer and less picturesque journey 
of seventy miles. It must be remembered that the roads in all 
this mountain region are bad, and sometimes almost impass- 
able for wheels, and that it is less fatiguing to ride than to at- 
tempt to drive. Pack-animals are little used or understood, 
and it is better not to attempt to carry any luggage that cannot 
be packed behind the saddle. 
he mountaineers are uniformly kind and hospitable, and 
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do all that they can to make the traveler comfortable, but 
their manner of life is very primitive, and a “ pone” of corn- 
meal, a dish of honey and a pitcher of buttermilk often ex- 
haust their supplies. If this seems too simple fare, or the 
fatigues of a journey in the saddle are too great, one can see 
what is most beautiful in the Appalachian country, and get an 
excellent idea of the Appalachian silva from a visit to Roan 
Mountain, a journey which is not more difficult or fatiguing 


than a trip to the Catskills or the White Mountains. 
New York, S. 


Periodical Literature. 


The Forms of Trees.—II. 


AST week we quoted part of a paper on this subject, 
which was read before the California Academy of 
Science by Mr. Gustav Eisen, in which the influence of 
wind and snow was chiefly considered. The following is 
a continuation of the same paper, in which the effects of 
sunlight and heat upon the forms are discussed : 


“Another important agency in shaping the forms of trees 
is the direct sunlight and heat. As the force of the direct rays 
of the sun is different in different places, it follows that their 
effect upon trees and shrubs must vary with the locality as 
well as with the physiological structure and nature of the 
plants. Various other agencies, such as the moisture in the air, 
the force of the wind, the rainfall, dews and fogs, combine with 
the sunlight and heat, either in decreasing or increasing the 
effects. It is especially in warm and dry regions where the 
heat and light are all-powerful in modifying and directing 
the development of the form of a tree or shrub. An excess of 
heat and light is nearly always hurtful, and may even be so 
injurious as to kill the trees, or make them unfit for the region. 
It is especially the horticulturist that notes these effects of heat 
and light. In tender plants the effects are more pronounced 
and principally of two kinds. The direct rays of the sun injure 
the stem or trunk on the south-west side, or on the side on 
which the greatest torce of the sun-rays are concentrated dur- 
ing or shortly after midday. The tender bark and cambium 
are scorched, dry up and prevent the sap from circulating. In 
course of time injurious insects, such as borers of various 
kinds, find their way through crevices, and parasites gradu- 
ally destroy the trees. Trees which are thus especially tender 
are, among cultivated trees, Apples and Pears, and among 
wild trees, Weeping Willows, Poplars, young Oaks, Maples, 
etc. A tree when once injured thet ae recovers if left to itself, 
but dies, or at least becomes sickly. In order to counteract 
this fatal force of excessive light and heat combined, the horti- 
culturist encourages lower limbs and foliage, prunes his trees 
low, or otherwise shades the exposed parts. Nature works 
very much in the same way.- Young trees growing in heated 
regions are covered with lower limbs thickly set with foliage, 
or develop large weeping tops or crowns with drooping 
branches, which shelter the tender stems as effectually as if 
they were covered with an umbrella. That such a shade is 
absolutely necessary can be clearly demonstrated. There is, 
for instance, no more tender tree than our common Weeping 
Willow, a native of the hot region of Asia Minor. This tree 
flourishes even in our warmest regions under proper condi- 
tions of moisture, as long as its natural form is not interfered 
with. But let any one prune back its limbs and cause the 
direct rays of the hot sun to strike its trunk, and the tree will 
soon become diseased and die. The dying of Weeping Wil- 
lows is common all over the warmer parts of this state, and is 
everywhere to be principally ascribed to the cutting away of 
limbs and to the entrance of heat and direct light. 

“The excessive heat and light have alsoa bad effect upon the 
ground in places where rain or other moisture is scarce. The 
sun dries out the soil and makes it too dry for the trees and 
plants. To counteract this heat, nature causes lower limbs to 
spread out as close to the ground as possible, or furnishes the 
tree with large, dense and rounded crowns, which cover the 
soil with shade and prevent the moisture in the immediate 
vicinity of the trunk and roots from drying out. 

‘“‘ Nature furnishes also other remedies, such as peculiar po- 
sition of the leaves, tough and hardy bark, gray and light 
colors of leaves and stems, hairs or cells especially constructed 
to withstand evaporation or heat. 

‘‘ While the snow especially affects evergreens, the heat and 
light affect evergreens and deciduous trees almost alike. 

“In the tropics the intense heat develops another tree form, 
the umbrella form. In this region the heat is always accom- 
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panied by moisture, and is thus never excessive or dangerous 
for trees which naturally seek the light. The moisture and 
heat combined produce a most vigorous and dense vegetation, 
the very opposite to what is found in the arid zones. The 
effort of the tree is therefore concentrated in its endeavor to 
reach the light and to push out from the dense shade nearer 
the ground. The most vigorous growing trees in this region 
poet up straight and undivided trunks to a level with the top 
of the dense undergrowth, branch at this level and form im- 
mense umbrella-like crowns above less vigorous trees. This 
umbrella form gives to the tropical landscape a distinct and 
characteristic appearance. A tendency to assume such an 
umbrella form can also be recognized among those trees of 
the temperate zone which grow in moist places, such as river- 
bottoms, cafions and other sheltered localities—trees, in fact, 
which delight in moisture. But nowhere is the form so pro- 
nounced as in the tropics, where it is common with all large 
species of the denser forests. The uplands of the tropics, 
where the rainfall is less and where heat and drying winds are 
more powerful, and where, accordingly, the vegetation is less 
dense, the umbrella form is rare, or where it exists is caused 
by other agencies. 

“The origin of the tropical umbrella form is, therefore, not 
exactly identical with that of the umbrella form assumed by 
most Pines in such districts as the Mediterranean or the Gulf 
region of the United States, and, to a certain extent, also by a 
few more northern Pines. This umbrella form is caused by 
the falling off of the lower branches, which never possess the 
strength of the upper limbs. The umbrella form, however, 
greatly favors their struggle against wind and heat. 

‘‘In these drier places in the tropical districts the umbrella 
form gives place to the globular form, the conditions there 
being quite similar to what they are in the drier regions farther 
north. Observe, for instance, the form of the Ceiba (Bombax 
Ceiba), which inhabits drier localities in the Central American 
tropics. This tree is almost globular in shape, in order that 
its branches may give necessary shelter to the trunk and to 
keep away the reflected heat. An effort to change the form 
of this tree by pruning results fatally, as the branches become 
sun-scalded and a prey to borers, which eventually destroy the 
tree. In crossing Central America I was capudeiie impressed 
by these different tree forms, characteristic of different regions. 
Along the lowlands of the Pacific coast, up to 2,000 to 3,000 


feet, the characteristic form of the various ee 
r 


trees was the umbrella form. Above 3,o00, and from that 
altitude toward the interior in the dry and warm district, the 
globular form predominates. As we ascend the interior high- 
lands in the vicinity of Coban the climate suddenly changes 
and becomes very moist. With this change comes also a 
change in the form of the trees, which here assume the regu- 
lar umbrella form. The same climate continues uninterrupted 
to the Atlantic coast, and the district is characterized through- 
out by the predominating umbrella form. 

«All trees require more protection when young, and this 
explains why young trees are shaped differently from older 
trees. Thus the form of a young specimen of the common 
Blue Gum (Eucalyptus) is well known. While young the tree 
is pyramidal, and the sloping branches are covered by hori- 
zontally extended leaves. No form can be more adapted to 
withstand heavy winds. As the tree grows older, the stem 
stronger, and the roots penetrate deeper, this original form is 
not required any more, and the tree assumes a semi-umbrella- 
like crown. 

“If we consider the principal forms of trees in their connec- 
tion with influences of wind, snow, rain, sunshine and heat, we 
find that the various forms may be grouped principally under 
the following heads : 

“(1) The upright form, with a central undivided trunk and 
with downward sloping branches. This form is possessed by 
most conifers inhabiting snow-visited regions. The down- 
ward slope of the branches facilitates the shedding of the 
snow, while the undivided trunk offers less resistance to heavy 
loads of snow. Forked or branched trunks would split or break. 

‘This form may be either necessary to the species, as when 
the latter is confined to snow-visited districts (example, Picea 
amabilis), or it may be inherited and continue as a character- 
istic of the species which grows in a warmer climate, but 
which evidently had been evolved from a species which once 
inhabited colder regions. Example: the Redwood (Sequoia 
sempervirens), Lawson Cypress (Cupressus Lawsoniana) and 
many other evergreen trees inhabiting the moist, snowless 
climate of the Pacific coast north of San Francisco. 

(2) The upright form, with erect or horizontal branches. 
The upright trunk in this form must be considered as inherited 
from ancestors where it was a necessity. Later on the sloping 
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branches gradually assumed a horizontal position. Example: 
most species of Cypress, Yew, Juniper, etc., of a more southern 
origin. It is interesting to note the form of Cedrus Deodara, 
or Himalaya Cedar. This tree, growing in regions of Hima- 
laya where heavy snowfalls are not infrequent, possesses 
while young characteristically downward sloping branches. 
C. Libani, Lebanon Cedar, which is only a form of C. Deodara, 
possesses no such sloping branches, but horizontal branches, 
evidently developed in a climate where the absence of heavy 
snow has made the downward slope of the branches unneces- 
sary. Most species of Juniper possess erect branches, as 
would be expected in a genus which finds its most congenial 
home and greatest development in the warmer regions of the 
Mediterranean, where snow is almost unknown. 

“One species (Juniperus communis), however, which is 
common in northern Europe, is distinguished by a very differ- 
ent form from the southern species, being dwarfed, prostrate, 
and repeatedly branched. But that this form of the European 
Juniper is not the natural one, can be seen by the fact that 
whenever this species is transferred to snowless localities it at 
once assumes the upright form, growing as straight and slen- 
der as a southern Cypress. Similarly we find this upright form 
possessed by all specimens of this Juniper which grow in close 
proximity to smelting works, where the heat is strong enough 
to melt the snow. The different appearance of this Juniper in 
such localities is really most startling. 

**Pines which inhabit snow-visited regions are, as a rule, 
very upright, with downward sloping branches, while the 
southern Pines, both in Europe and North America, as well as 
in.Central America and Mexico, have branches which either 
spread horizontally or which stand erect. Compare, for in- 
stance, P. Lambertiana and P. Cembra, which inhabit snow- 
visited regions, with such species as Aleppo Pine (P. Halapen- 
sis), P. maritima, P. insignis and P. Sabiniana. Judging by the 
forms of most species of Pines, it would seem as if this genus 
is more of a southern origin than, for instance, the various 
genera of Firs and Spruces which, through their very charac- 
teristic undivided stems and sloping branches, indicate their 
origin in the snowy regions in the north. 

“(3) The globular form. This form is possessed by trees in 
warm and dry regions or localities. The object of the form is 
to protect the tree from sun and heat and to preserve the 
moisture in the soil around the root. Example: the Live Oak, 
the wild California Walnut, the Texas Umbrella and the trop- 
ical Ceiba, or Bombax-tree. The Mesquite of the Mojave 
Desert belongs to this form. 

(4) The umbrella form. This form is principally found in 
moist tropical climates. The object of the form is to give to 
the tree as much sun and heat as possible, which can again 
only be had at a certain altitude above the tops of the dwarfer 
vegetation. Example: various papilionaceous trees, as well 
as most varieties of trees in the tropical lowlands of both con- 
tinents. 

“In connection with this, I will call attention to the form of 
the bases of the trunks and of the surface-roots in trees grow- 
ing in moist places, especially in the tropics. The trunks 
branch out above the soil and form peculiar horizontally com- 
pressed roots, sometimes five to six feet high, but only a few 
inches thick. Such surface-roots are found in most tropical 
trees, as well as in many swamp trees ; forinstance, the Swamp 
Cedar of the Mississippi delta. The object is to steady the tree 
when floods or excessive rains soften the ground ; round roots 
would then offer much less resistance.” 


Notes. 


Excellent peaches from Georgia are now offered on all the 
fruit-stands of this city. 


Dr. Ignatius Urban has just issued in separate form his 
Additamenta ad Cognitionem Flore Indie Occidentalis from 
the fifteenth volume of Engler’s Botanischer Fahresbericht. 
It contains descriptions of new Antillian species, with critical 
notes on others, based principally on recent exploration in the 
West Indies. 


What promises to be a work of much value to the many 
horticulturists in America who read German is the recently 
announced Forsliche Botanik (Forest Botany), of Dr. Franz 
Schwarz. It will be published by Paul Parey in Berlin, will 
form a large octavo volume illustrated by two plates in photo- 
gravure and 456 wood-cuts, and will be sold for 15 marks. 


On the roof of the New York State Building, in the World’s 
Fair-grounds at Chicago, which is to be built by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, three terraced gardens will be ar- 
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ranged. Doubts have been expressed whether, owing to the 
heavy, smoke-laden air of Chicago, the recent movement to 
pularize roof-gardens in the city itself will be successful. 
ut during a single summer, when neither pains nor cost will 
be spared to maintain them, those on the New York State 
Building will probably be made very beautiful features. 


Mr. H. E. Van Deman, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, writes to Orchard and Garden that in Norfolk 
the Hoffman Strawberry has been selected as one best suited 
for market purposes. Its points of excellence are the earli- 
ness, firmness and good color of the fruit, the vigor of the 
plant, and the stiffness of the peduncle, which holds the fruit 
wellup. The defects of the berry are poor quality as a des- 
sert fruit and moderate productiveness. Early, clean and firm 
berries which will endure shipment to distant markets are 
the great points which the market-growers desire. 


Some se * students attended the spring course of lectures 
on New England trees and shrubs, recently concluded at the 
Arnold Arboretum. More than half of them were school- 
teachers from Boston and its neighborhood, while the re- 
mainder were mostly persons who are in charge of parks or 
large private grounds. The lectures were specially adapted 
for the instruction of persons who have no botanical knowl- 
edge, and dwelt upon the useful and ornamental properties of 
the plants in question, their habits of growth, characteristic 
diseases and other peculiarities. An autumn course of fifteen 
similar lectures will begin on September 7th. 


A monument is to be erected in Paris to the late Monsieur 
Alphand, the famous landscape-gardener and director of pub- 
lic works. The committee in charge of the matter, which in- 
cludes Puvis de Chavannes, Charles Jacques and other artists, 
as well as officers of the Government, appointed one of its 
members, Charles Garnier, the architect of the Opera House, 
to designate the most suitable site. He pronounced in favor 
of some point on the avenue which leads to the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and this suggestion has been adopted by the committee. 
The monument will be architectural in character, and its 
preparation has been confided to Monsieur Formigé. 


“Rosemary,” says a German writer, “in southern Europe is 
plaited in a bride’s hair. It is also used to sprinkle holy water 
on the coffin in which, with other flowers, it is used for dec- 
oration, and it is carried in the bouquets of the mourners. It 
is commonly planted on graves, Yet, hung on the entrance 
to the house or porch, it brings good luck to the household, 
and protects against thieves. Moreover, it possesses the 
power of renewing youth. There is a tradition that a very 
old, queer, shriveled queen was helped by means of a recipe 
which she was careful to bequeath to her heirs. It prescribed : 
Six pounds of Rosemary, crushed in a mortar, mixed with 
water which was to be bathed in thrice a day.” 


In a recent number of the London Academy, Mr. H. A. 
Evans called attention to the fact that when Shakespeare twice 
mentions the potato (in Merry Wives of Windsor, V. 5, 21, 
and in Troilus and Cressida, V. 2, 56), it is the sweet-potato, 
not the white potato, that is meant. The contrary fact has 
usually been assumed by commentators, and by dictionaries 
which include the quotations to which we refer. But Zhe 
Century Dictionary is more accurate. It says that the first 
meaning of potato as an English word was sweet-potato, and 
that it should thus be understood whenever it occurs in works 
written before the middle of the seventeenth century. This 
meaning, it adds, is now obsolete in England; and the sweet- 
potato itself is scarcely known except by name to our trans- 
atlantic cousins. 


A month ago the Earl of Roseberry formally opened Brock- 
well Park, and South London is now provided with one of the 
very prettiest of all the parks of the great city. It is not so ex- 
tensive as some: of the others, since it covers only seventy- 
eight acres, but the ground presents an unusual variety for its 
extent, It is finely timbered, undulating in surface, and much 
of it is thoroughly picturesque, showing bits of scenery which 
artists delight to paint just as they findthem. Altogether, it 
has an appearance of rural remoteness, and it is the purpose 
of the superintendent to develop the natural beauty that is 
already there rather than to attempt any grand scheme of crea- 
tion. It will contain, however, an old-style walled-in garden, laid 
outin geometrical Dutch style. This is not new, butalready exists 
with its old fruit-trees and crumbling walls and general air of 
seclusion, so that it was wise to preserve it and continue it as 
a genuine old-fashioned garden, which will offer a piquant con- 
trast to the natural grounds about it. 
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The latest issue from the botanical department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, being the third of the new series of its 
contributions, consists of a second edition of Webber’s Af- 
pendix to the Catalogue of the Flora of Nebraska, with a sup- 
plementary list of recently reported species by Professor 
Charles E. Bessey. Mr, Webber’s Catalogue was originally 
published in the sixth volume of the 7ransactions of the Acad- 
emy of Science in St. Louis, bearing the date of March 12th, 
1892. Professor Bessey’s supplementary list contains one 
hundred and seventy species discovered since Mr. Webber's 
- went to press. It contains mainly the plants collected 

y Mr. Rydberg in the western counties, with others made by 
members of the University botanical department, and by Dr. 
Hapeman, of Minded, and the Rev. J. M. Bates, of Ballyntine. 
A periodical publication of all additions to the flora of the 
state will stimulate, Professor Bessey suggests, botanical 
students to a closer study of its flora, and encourage them to 
deposit specimens of newly discovered species in the Univer- 
sity Herbarium. Correspondence is solicited by the depart- 
ment of botany to further this end. 


Mr. Albert Koebele, who is in Australia collecting beneficial 
insects, has sent to the State Board of Horticulture of California 
a new Lady-bird that preys on the Cottony Cushion Scale. It 
was through the instrumentality of Mr. Koebele that the Ve- 
dalia cardinalis was introduced into California and accom- 
plished a work which was without precedent in the annals of 
economic entomology. This new Lady-bird is called Novius 
Koebelei and slightly smaller than Vedalia, the mature beetle 
averaging about one-eighth of an inch in length. Only three 
specimens were received, and these were placed in a small 
jar infested with the scale. One of the insects died, but two 
of them changed to the chrysalis state, and in a few days per- 
fect beetles emerged, which were, fortunately, male and female. 
Three days later the female deposited eggs, which hatched in 
five days. The young larve were carefully reared, and, after 
passing through three molts, changed into the pupa state, and 
fifty-five perfect beetles were secured in just thirty-one days 
from the egg. When liberated on trees they will, no doubt, 
pass through their transformation in much less time, so that 
there will be thousands of beetles for distribution very soon. 
It is to be hoped that they will be as efficient as the Lady-birds 
of Mr. Koebele’s original importation. 


The great mass of flowering shrubs have passed their 
blooming season by the end of June, but those who enjoyed 
a visit last week to the grounds of Mr. Charles A. Dana, at 
Dosoris, Long Island, observed four shrubs in particular which 
were flowering finely, and all of them natives. The first of 
these was the White Swamp Honeysuckle, Rhododendron 
(Azalea) viscosum, which was still bearing its showy clusters 
of flowers, some of them pure white, others ranging to pink 
or pale rose color. Near a group of these Azaleas was a speci- 
men of Stuartia pentagyna, an American representative of the 
Tea family, which is a native of the mountains of North Caro- 
lina and Georgia. It is pretty generally hardy in this latitude, 
and although it is one of the most attractive of summer- 
blooming shrubs and has been cultivated for more than a 
century, it is stillso rare in gardens that it has no common 
name. The flowers are three or four inches across with 
cream-white petals, and resemble some of the single Camel- 
lias. The Oak-leaved Hydrangea is another shrub from the 
same region which was figured as long ago as Bartram’s time, 
and yet is comparatively rare. On the banks of streams in 
its native home it sometimes attains a habit almost tree-like 
and a height of some fifteen feet. The specimens on Mr, 
Dana’s grounds were not so large, but the long thyrsoid pan- 
icles of white flowers are very showy. The panicled Hydrangea 
~ paniculata) resembles this in its inflorescence, but its 

owers were not yet fully expanded. This, too, is a 
beautiful shrub, and although it was sent out long by 
the Messrs. Parsons & Sons, of Flushing, it is rarely 
seen. Its variety Grandiflora, which, to our taste, is not 
so attractive, has become very common in gardens. The 
Michigan, or Prairie, Rose (Rosa setigera), and the onl 
American Rose with climbing stems, was here trained to a pil- 
lar, and made a beautiful picture. It was covered with corymbs 
of large single flowers, some of them nearly three inches 
across, of a deep rose color on their first appearance, but turn- 
ing nearly white before they fade. These immense clusters 
in the greatest profusion, backed by the broad handsome foli- 
age of this plant, make it very desirable, and when wn in 
good soil and fed generously it is more beautiful than any of 
the doukiaduonma climbing Roses, such as the Queen of the 
Prairies and the Baltimore Belle, which have been derived 
from it as a parent. 





